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them from Persia by way of Egypt early In the
tury. Traces of old sacrificial ideas may still be found in-
the colloquial Arabic phrases* Once, when camping under
the ancient cedars of the Lebanon, my father was taken
ill. His recovery was rapid, but the next day my beautiful
horse fell sick and died, notwithstanding the care of the
faithful Christian muleteers. " Fedahu ! " " It is his redemp-
tion 1" they said, regretting the loss of the horse but rejoic-
ing in my father's recovery,

Christianity in Syria and Palestine developed along two
parallel lines, following two parallel lines of civilization:
Hellenic in the cities, Syrian in the country* The new re-
ligion took root in both zones of civilization and was colored
by each type. Thus two types of churches arose: the Hel-
lenic, using in their services the Greek language, and the
Syrian, using the Syriac or Aramaic. In Palestine the Greek
type was represented almost exclusively, though in a few
churches services were conducted in both languages. In
Syria the two types operated, but from different centres. In
course of time Antioch came to be the hea'd-quarters of the
Greek type and far-away Edessa the head-quarters of the
Syrian type. The line of cleavage between the zones was
not definite. Undoubtedly, in the Greek zone of influence,
especially in the villages out of touch with the great cities,
there were congregations that long continued to follow the
Syrian type of worship, conducted in their own Syrian lan-
guage. The two types have survived to the present day, the
Greek type being represented by the Greek Orthodox, and
the Greek Catholic Melchites, who split off from the Ortho-
dox as late as 1724. The Syrian type is represented by the
Syrian Jacobites, by the Syrian Catholics (a comparatively
modern body), and by the Maronites, who constitute the
National Church of the Lebanon. The term Melchite, re-
adopted by that branch of the Greek Church which accepted
the allegiance of Rome, is charged with, the memories of a
storm that came near to wrecking Catholicism in the fifth,
sixth, and seventh centuries. Orthodoxy in those days was
maintained by imperial power. Christians in Syria who
clung to the heresies relating to the person of Christ con-